CHAPTER    XXXVI
ON THE EDGE OF CIVIL WAR
1912-13
ripHE state of discipline within the War Office being such as has
JL been described in the last chapter, it is scarcely surprising that
the military authorities faltered and blundered in their efforts to deal
with the situation. Early in December, 1913, the Chief of the
Imperial General Staff and the Adjutant-General reported to Colonel
Seely, who had succeeded Lord Haldane as Secretary for War in the
previous year, that" so many efforts were being made to seduce officers
and men from their allegiance that there was a real danger of
indiscipline in the army." Thereupon Colonel Seely summoned the
G.O.C.s in England, Scotland and Ireland, and while assuring them
that the Government had " no intention of giving outrageous and
illegal orders to the troops " and that " there would be no question
of enforcing the Home Rule Act on Ulster and indeed such an event
would probably never happen," yet said that the possibility had to be
faced of " action being required by H.M.'s troops in supporting the
civil power and in protecting life and property when the police were
unable to hold their own." From the moment explanations of this
kind became necessary discipline was on a slippery slope, as was soon
to be proved. In answer to an appeal from Sir Arthur Paget, the
Secretary for War conceded that officers domiciled in Ulster would be
permitted to " disappear " without prejudice to their prospects or
promotion if the army was called upon to. deal with disturbances
caused by the Ulster Volunteers. This proved a fatal mistake. It
would have been one thing to give the Commander-in-Chief dis-
cretionary power to deal privately with specially hard eases ; it was
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